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few years a truly surprising shock has
given to the idea of a newspaper, " as a sorb
of impersonal thing, coining from nobody knows
where, the readers never thinking of the writer,
nor caring whether he thinks what he writes,
so long as they think what he writes/' Of
course it is still true, and will most likely
always remain true, that, like the Athenian
Sophist, great newspapers will teach the con-
ventional prejudices of those who pay for it.
A writer will long be able to say that, like
the Sophist, the newspaper reflects the morality,
the intelligence, the tone of sentiment, of its
public, and if the latter is vicious, so is the
former. But there is infinitely less of this
than there used to be. The press is more and
more taking the tone of a man speaking to a
man. The childish imposture of the editorial
"We is already thoroughly exploded. The names
of all important journalists are now coming to
be as publicly known as the names of impor-
tant members of parliament. There is even
something over and above this. More than
one editor has boldly aspired to create and
educate a public of his own, and he has sue-